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tended to test in person the doctrine of im-
mortality, he remained convinced that a Being
ruled the world, but also that He was in-
scrutable. "Powerful Goodness/* he called
Him, but refused to dogmatize further. From
this serene if not very imaginative view of
the universe flowed Franklin's urbane, suc-
cessful career, and his equable writings. These
take full account of sensible men like himself
but little of that world of the spirit typified
by Dante or Shakespeare, whom, I believe, he
never mentions. Edwards* metaphysical gird-
ers, reaching toward heaven, he thought
extremely shaky. Carlyle's phrase, "the
Father of Yankees" does justice to one side
of "Pappy Franklin", but not to the larger
aspects of the man; despite his coonskin cap,
he was at home in the best philosophical and
scientific thought of his age.
This career of Franklin's, a forerunner of
so many like it in Philistine America, hardly
wearies even now, after a hundred retellings.
The fifteenth child of a candle-maker, he
was apprenticed at the age of twelve to his
brother James, a printer. Living on a vege-
table diet that he might buy books, he mas-
tered his trade and also all those small virtues
to which he later attributed his success. Ar-
rived in Philadelphia, he persuaded Governor
Keith to send him to London, where he re-
mained for eighteen months, reading, writing,
and making helpful friends. On his return
to America prosperity marked him for her